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that the annual proceeds of all others must be reduced to the same 
standard, it being obviously inconvenient, if not impracticable, to 
adopt an inferior standard, and to bring down first-rate securities 
to the lower leveL 

Although not acquiescing in all its details, I cannot conclude 
these few observations without paying a well merited tribute of 
praise to Mr. Hume's proposed Report. May he live to see its 
principles acted upon, and have the satisfaction of witnessing the 
beneficial results thence arising ! 



Remarks upon the present state of Information relating to the Laws 
of Sickness and Mortality, as exemplified in the Tables of Con- 
tributions, ^c. used by Friendly Societies. By H. Tompkins, 
Esq. 

[Read before the Institute of Actuaries, 28th June, 1852, and ordered by the 
Council to be printed.] 

One of the most important problems of social statistics, after the 
questions of food and labour, is to determine the ratio of mortality 
and sickness. 

The general mortality having been a subject of investigation 
during a long period, and the collection of facts and deductions 
therefrom being essential to the operations of the various respect- 
able and long-established Assurance Companies, has at length been 
determined with sufficient exactness. 

About the sixteenth century attention appears first to have 
been directed in this country to the subject of mortality ; and from 
that period to the present time there has been a succession of 
tables, &c., ending with the valuable "Enghsh Life Table." This 
table was prepared from the facts supplied by the Registers of 
Deaths under the General Registration Act. The elements of all 
these tables, being similar, should assimilate in their results ; there- 
fore the comparison of one set of these facts with others has, in 
those cases where the information has been sufficiently extensive, 
proved the experience to be cor/ect ; and where not sufficiently 
extensive, attention has been directed to the parts which may still 
be considered doubtful, a more extensive collection of facts being 
necessary. 

Allowing that a sUght increase or decrease in the comparative 
goodness of life, or in public health, in diflferent centuries, may be 
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occasioned by various outward circumstances, we think it may be 
assumed that the rate of " mortality " and the rate of " sickness," 
speaking generally, are fixed rates. All experiences, where suffi- 
ciently extended, and under similar circumstances, wiU converge, 
and no discrepancy of any practical importance will be found to 
exist. 

With regard to the "general rate of mortality" this point 
appears to have been attained; but with. respect to the rates of 
mortality in particular sections of the community, except in a few 
strongly marked instances, we have only instalments of facts, and 
they require considerable extension before they can acquire a 
practical value. 

Such being the case, and the legislature having by the Act 13 
& 14 Vict., cap. 115, and other Acts, directed the members of 
Friendly Societies to seek the advice and assistance of actuaries in 
framing their " Tables of Contributions and Allowances," we might 
expect to find that the data upon which such tables are computed 
would generally be similar, especially in societies and clubs of a 
similar character. 

The tables of six Friendly Societies, each similar in cha- 
EACTER TO THE OTHERS, which have bccn prepared and certified 
by a different actuary in each case, and within the past three years, 
give the following varieties of data as regards " mortality ": — 





Number out of which One will die 


in each Year. 


Age. 




1 




1. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


20 


148 


124 


150 


75 


141 


95 


25 


142 


107 


130 


72 


136 


88 


30 • 


132 


92 


104 


83 


98 


79 


35 


121 


79 


87 


82 


97 


60 


40 


106 


68 


79 


71 


76 




45 


89 


59 


69 


66 


67 




50 


70 


51 


55 


49 


74 




55 


52 


44 


41 


37 


55 




60 


40 


30 


33 


28 


28 




65 










24 




70 










19 





From such conflicting data we cannot expect that the Tables of 
Contributions will be similar. 

The following are extracts from tables that have been taken 
indiscriminately : — 
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The Contributions required for an Annuity of 10s. weekly after 65, 
according to the Tables of different Actuaries. 



Age. 


Monthly Contributioiu till 65. 


Age. 


Monthly Contributions till 65. 




s. 


d. 


s. 


rf. 


s. d. 


s. 


(i. 




s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


15 


1 


8 




2: 


2 2 






33 


4 


5* 


3 


5 


5 2 


3 0^ 


16 


1 


9 




3, 


2 3 






34 


4 


9 


3 


7 


5 6 


3 3| 


17 


1 


10 




4,. 


2 4 






35 


5 


H 


3 


10 


S 10 


3 6 


18 


1 


lU 




5 


2 5 




3 


36 


5 


4 


4 


1 


6 2 


3 9 


19 


2 


0* 




6 


2, 7 




3J 


37 


5 


9 


4 


5: 


6 6 


4 Oi 


20 


2 


1? 




7* 


2 8 




4: 


38 


6 


J 


4 


9 


6 11 


4 34 


21 


2 


3+ 




8i 


2 10 




6: 


39 


6 


7: 


5 


1 


7 5 


4 7| 


22 


2 


4^ 




9, 


2 11 




6^ 


40 


7 


1 


5 


5* 


7 10 


5 


23 


2 


6* 




10; 


3 1 




7J 


41 


7 


H 


S 


lOi 


8 4 


S 5 


24 


2 


8 


2 





3 3 




9 


42 


8 


a* 


6 


34 


8 11 


5 10 


25 


2 


9f 


2 


1* 


3 5 




10* 


43 


8 


10 


6 


8 


9 7 


6 4 


26 


2 


IH 


2 


3 


3 7 




Hi 


44 


9 


«? 


7 


ik 


10 3 


6 10 


27 


3 


1* 


2 


4 


3 10 


2 


1 


45 


10 


4* 


8 





11 


7 6 


28 


3 


3* 


2 


6 


4 


2 


2; 


46 


11 


3 


8 


8i 


11 11 


8 2: 


29 


3 


6 


2 


8 


4 2 


2 


4 


47 


12 


H 


9 


54 


12 10 


8 11 


30 


3 


8f 


2 


10 


4 5 


2 


6 


48 


13 


5 


10 


44 


13 11 


9 lOi 


31 


3 


11* 


3 





4 8 


2 


8 


49 


14 


8* 


11 


4i 


15 2 


10 10 


32 


4 


24 


3 


^ 


4 11 


2 


lOi 


SO 


16 


3 


12 


61 


16 6 


12 Of 



The Contributions required monthly for an Annuity of 10s. weekly 
after the age of 70, according to two Actuaries. 



Age. 


Monthly Contributions 
till 70. 


Age. 


Monthly Contributions 
till 70. 




s. d. 


s. d. 




s. 


rf. 


s. d. 


16 


7i 


1 2 


36 


2 





3 4 


16 


8 


1 3 


37 


2 


2 


3 6 


17 


8i 


1 4 


38 


2 


3i 


3 8 


18 


Si 


1 4 


39 


2 


5* 


3 11 


19 


9 


1 5 


40 


2 


7* 


4 2 


20 


9i 


1 6 


41 


2 


n 


4 5 


21 


10 


1 7 


42 


3 





4 8 


22 


11 


1 8 


4? 


3 


2* 


4 11 


23 


Hi 


1 9 


44 


3 


s» 


S 4 


24 


1 


1 9 


45 


3 


9 


5 8 


25 


1 0| 


1 10 


46 


4 





6 1 


26 


1 1* 


1 11 


47 


4 


4 


6 6 


■ 27 


1 2 


2 1 


48 


4 


9 


6 11- 


28 


1 3 


2 2 


49 


5 


1* 


7 6 


29 


1 4 


2 3 


SO 


5 


7 


8 4 


30 


1 5 


- 2 5 


51 






8 9 


31 


1 6 


2 6 


52 






9 6 


32 


1 7 


2 8 


53 






10 4 


33 


1 8 


2 10 


54 






11 4 


34 


1 H 


2 11 


5^ 






12 5 


35 


1 10§ 


3 1 











Profit is not an element in the construction of a Table of Con- 
tributions and Payments for a Friendly Society : the risk incurred 
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is to be covered without any other addition. We are, therefore, 
obliged to assume that the foregoing variations of data upon the 
same subject arise from the circumstance that, while the rate of 
mortality for the population at large has been ascertained tolerably 
correctly, £ind also the rate for the lives assuring ia the various 
Assurance Offices, which form but a portion of the preceding, there 
is an excess of mortality remaining, to be apportioned either among 
the extreme ranks of life, to be distributed among particular loca- 
hties, or to be divided among various trades, occupations, and 
circumstances existing possibly among our working population, 
causing the excess. The excess has not yet been clearly appor- 
tioned, for want of sufficient data ; and in the formation of Tables 
of Contributions the best data which is obtainable has been adopted. 

Until, however, the experience of Friendly Societies with 
respect to mortality is obtained to a greater amount than at present 
exists, the knowledge of the rates of mortality occurring among 
the working classes which compose Friendly Societies will remain 
in the same unsatisfactory condition. 

Passing from the consideration of the mortality occurring in 
Friendly Societies to the sickness, we find but few facts collected 
from which to deduce the laws respecting it. The cause of this is 
to be found in the circumstance that no Institution or Company 
insures persons against sickness ; and therefore, with the exception 
of Friendly Societies, they have no interest in recording the 
amount of individual sickness. The collections of facts relating 
to sickness are consequently few, and of comparatively small extent, 
being contained in only Foua collections. The Eeport of the 
Highland Society, Dr. Price's Tables, and others which are now 
rarely consulted for practical purposes, are omitted in this enu- 
meration. 

A collection of Returns of Sickness and Mortality was obtained 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in 1828-9. 
This collection was arranged by Mr. Ansell j but notwithstanding 
the known talents of that gentleman, the compturatively small 
experience it contains prevents our regarding it in any other light 
than as a step in the right direction. The Report on Life Annui- 
ties, prepared by Mr. Finlaison, and presented to the House of 
Commons in 1829, contains a table pn the extent and duration of 
sickness among the industrious classes, founded on the experience 
of a Society in London for the six years "preceding Midsummer, 
1827. The amount of experience of this- London Society was not 
very extensive; and Mr. Finlaison, in a note, observes that-— 
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" The London Society supplies no information after the age of 60. The 
three following periods (60 to 65, 65 to 70, above 70) arfe therefore 
assumed from the Highland Society's Report, which is very likely to he 
correct at these advanced periods; at least, no other information is extant." 

The next collection of data relating to sickness was that ob- 
tained by Mr. Neison in 1840. This, to a great extent, corro- 
borates the results obtained by Mr. Ansel! up to about the age of 
60. Although the experience in this collection is stated to be 
extended over 1,147,143 years, it appears to contain only the 
experience of about 200,000 persons, during a period of five years on 
the life of each. This collection, although valuable so far as it is 
correct, like the preceding, in bringing a greater number of facts 
to bear on the subject, cannot decide the law of sickness ; the 
deductions from it, even if correct, require corroboration. We 
have to thank private enterprise for a great part of the information 
we possess on this important topic ; but it is out of the reach of 
private resources fully to investigate the subject. 

The next, and probably the most correct and best collection of 
facts relating to sickness among the working classes, is that re- 
ceived from the " Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows," and prepared by Mr. Radcliffe. This confirms in a 
great degree the results of Mr. Nelson's collection. At certain 
ages, in each collection, the mean annual quantity of sickness 
difiers, and the comparison points out where one, or both, must be 
defective. 

Here our materials are exhausted j and with this small quantity 
of data we think it is evident that a decisive law of sickness has 
not yet been obtained. The tables at present in use are merely 
pioneers, and will share the fate common to all first efforts to illus- 
trate a subject hitherto enveloped in obscurity. An immense 
amount of experience as regards the duration of sickness must 
accumulate now that attention has been so generally drawn to the 
subject, and from it tables will be made that will supersede many 
of those now in use. It must be allowed, however, that up to 
about ;the middle of life the data tolerably coincide. Any tables 
of contributions for sickness from 20 years of age to 50 would not, 
perhaps, show any great discrepancies ; but the experiences of the 
advanced ages differ so widely, that they constitute an element of 
discord throughout the whole table. * The following are sis varie- 
ties of data concerning "sickness," given by a difierent actuary in 
each case, as in the preceding data relating to " mortality ": — 
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Average amount of Sickness annually experienced in each year. 



Age. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


20 


•840 


-70 


•575 


•83 


1-000 


-76 


25 


•874 


-81 


-585 


-97 


1-000 


-76 


30 


•911 


-94 


-621 


•94 


1-000 


-90 


35 


•984 


1-08 


•675 


•98 


1-214 


1-04 


40 


1-181 


1-26 


•758 


1^20 


1-357 




45 


1-494 


1-46 


•962 


1^44 


1-357 




SO 


1-960 


1-70 


1-361 


1-97 


1-428 




55 


2-705 


1-97 


1-821 


2-80 


1-928 




60 


4-166 


2-90 


2-346 


3-91 


3000 




65 










5-642 




70 










16-571 





From the preceding data we are prepared to find variations in 
the scales of contributions. The following are the payments 
required, according to three different actuaries, to procure 10s. per 
week in sickness during life : — 



Age. 


Monthly Payments during life. 


Age. 






s. d. 


s. d. 


.«. d. 




s. d. 


«. d. 


s. rf. 


15 


I 3i 


1 3 


1 6i 


33 


2 Oi 


2 2 


2 8 


16 


1 4 


1 3| 


1 7 


34 


2 1 


2 3 


2 9 


17 


1 4i 


1 4 


1 n 


35 


2 2 


2 4 


2 lOi 


18 


1 a 


1 4J 


1 8 


36 


2 2f 


2 5,- 


2 Hi 


19 


1 4| 


1 6 


1 H 


37 


2 3i 


2 6| 


3 1 


20 


1 s| 


1 54 


1 9 


38 


2 4i 


2 8 


3 2* 
3 4| 


21 


1 5i 


1 6 


1 9i 


39 


2 Si 


2 9J 


22 


1 6 


1 6 


1 10 


40 


2 6i 


2 lOi 


3 6 


23 


1 6§ 


1 7: 


1 11 


41 


2 7i 


3 


3 8 


24 


1 7 


1 7: 


1 Hi 


42 


2 8| 


3 1? 


3 9i 


25 


1 7* 


1 a 


2 Oi 


.43 


2 10 


3 3i 


3 11f 


26 


1 71 


1 8: 


2 H 


44 


2 Hi 


3 Si 


4 14 


27 


1 8 


1 9 


2 2 


45 


3 1 


3 7 


4 4 


28 


1 8 


1 10 


2 3 


46 


3 2f 


3 9i 


4 6 


29 


1 9 


1 lOf 


2 4 


47 


3 4 


3 Hi 


4 9 


30 


1 10 


1 Hi 


2 4i 


48 


3 6 


4 2 


4 Hi 


31 


1 lOf 


2 


2 6 


49 


3 8 


4 4i 


S 2i 


32 


1 m 


2 IJ 


2 7 


SO 


3 10^ 


4 7i 


5 5i 



The legislature proceeded in advance of the age, and with 
greater celerity than usual, when it enacted, in 1819, that the 
tables of Friendly Societies' payments and benefits should be cer- 
tified by actuaries, as at that time the data in existence could 
scarcely be considered of sufficient extent to justify their certifying 
to the correctness of Tables of Contributions, &c. It was enacted 
that the rules and tables should be " approved by two persons at 
least, known to be professional actuaries, or persons skilled in cal- 
culation as fit and proper:" but with the proviso, "according to 
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the most correct calculation o£ which the nature of the case will 
admit." In 1829 the former law was altered, the legislature with- 
drawing the power of certifying as to correctness of tables depen- 
dent on data which was meagre in quantity and uncertain in 
results. 

In 1846 the old law in this respect was revived, with the 
alteration that the certificate of one " actuary " should be sufficient, 
and the addition of a more strict definition of the individuals to be 
comprised under that term. Under the Act of 1846, every Society 
or Club, depending on the laws of sickness or mortahty, was re- 
quired, before obtaining the protection of the Act, to obtain the 
certificate of an actuary approving of its tables. The effect of this 
was to reduce the number of Societies taking the protection 
afforded by the legislature to less than one-half of what it had 
previously been. 

By the Act passed in 1850, and now in operation, no Friendly 
Society is compelled to obtain the certificate of an actuary to its 
tables, unless they are for an immediate or deferred certain 
annuity. 

The foregoing extracts from tables, &c. would induce the 
beUef that we are almost as far removed from the desired point as 
in 1819; not, indeed, from the want of men of talent and mathe- 
matical skill, but from the fact that there has not been hitherto 
sufficient data on which to form their calculations with precision. 

Before proceeding, we must repeat that " profit" is no element in 
a Friendly Society. If the contributions are too high they are not 
fair, and if too low they are not safe. 

With this assumption we proceed to review the foregoing ex- 
tracts, and consider that with the present amount of information 
relating to the " mortality", occurring among the working classes, 
there is much yet to be desired. Where the facts at present col- 
lected are similar in their results, they require further corrobora- 
tion ; and in some ages they are all different. 

With regard 'to "sickness," it is doubtful whether a table of 
contributions and allowances (if beyond the age of 50) can be con- 
structed, for want of sufficient data, with that exactness which 
ought to exist between receipts and payments, without having 
recourse to the skill of the mathematician in approximating the 
result. It must, however, be admitted that where the interests of 
the whole of the working classes are concerned, a more extended 
collection of facts would form a preferable source from whence to 
deduce the laws regulating sickness. 
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The fact of the imperfection of the existing data is well known 
by many secretaries and others connected with Friendly Societies. 
It is also admitted by most actuaries, as is exemplified in the adop- 
tion of the following rule, or a similar one, in most Societies where 
the tables are certified by actuaries, and generally at the sugges- 
tion of the certifying actuary : — 

" For the better security of the Society, once in every 5 years at least 
the Committee shall cause to be made by the Society's consulting actuary, 
or some other competent actuary, a valuation of the assets and liabilities, 
and the same shall I'eport thereon; and if at any time the assets shall be 
fotmd insufiBcient to meet the expected 'liabilities, then the Committee shall 
have power either to increase' the contributions of the members, or to 
reduce the benefits promised, according as they shall thmk best; but if, on 
the other hand, the assets shall at any time exceed the expected liabilities, 
then in such case the Committee shall have power to apply such surplus 
either to the increase of the benefits promised, or to the reduction of the 
members' contribution, and in such proportirai as shall appear in the opinion 
of an actuary safe and desirable." 

The foregoing rule was extracted from the rules of a Society, 
the tables of which were certified in May, 1852, to be "fair and 
safe, and without prejudice to any." 

From the preceding remarks, it is presumed that the assertion 
that the law of sickness as affecting particular sections of the 
community and particular localities is still very imperfectly known, 
requires no proof. Only two out of the four collections of data 
enter into the question. 

Such being the imperfect state of information relating to mor- 
tality and sickness among the working classes, it may be inquired 
why no use has been made of the quinquennial returns of sickness 
and mortality from Friendly Societies which have been made since 
1829 ? The answer is, that no general desire to have them used 
has been expressed, and consequently no public grant has been 
expended for the purpose, and the form of return was deficient in 
some material subjects. In the present "form," however, the 
defects have been amended, and the Registrar is in official posses- 
sion of between thirty and forty large volumes of them, containing 
a collection of facts exceeding any ever before made. These, if 
tabulated, would, it is thought, go far to illustrate the sickness and 
mortality of the working classes. 

It is to be desired that the " Returns" should be placed before 
the Institute of Actuaries, in order that the Institute may be en- 
abled to propose a scheme or plan of proceeding for tabulating 
them, to be carried out under the direction of the Registrar of 
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Friendly Societies in England for the public benefit, so that an 
approach may be made to the true statistics of the question. 

From data so prepared tables might be calculated at one rate 
of interest for all ages of life, and for all circumstances. When 
the next quinquennial return is due, the preceding data could be 
compared with it, and readjusted where necessary. This appears 
to be the proper use to which all such future returns should be 
applied. 

An Abstract of the Friendly Societies' Returns is now prepar- 
ing for publication, which, when complete, will give an idea of the 
quantity of facts collected, and of the great number of the popula- 
tion interested in the settlement of the question as to what consti- 
tutes the true law of sickness, through all the years and circum- 
stances of life, among the working classes. 

When another Report similar to that on which the English 
Life Table is founded shall have been made, and when the results 
of the present Return of Sickness and Mortality from Friendly 
Societies shall also have been compared with, and readjusted by, a 
subsequent Return, the subjects of mortality and sickness in 
Friendly Societies will cease to be of that speculative character 
which they have hitherto been. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that this Paper (among 
others) shows the necessity for the existence of such a body as the 
Institute of Actuaries, where the intellect and skill of the profes- 
sion can be brought to a focus. If the members assist to practi- 
cally elucidate the laws of sickness and mortality as existing among 
the working classes, which have remained in strange obscurity tOl 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, they will fully have 
justified their association. 



Note. — We are quite justified, we beheve, in stating that the 
Council of the Institute by no means acquiesce in all the opinions 
or in the entire accuracy of all the statements contained in this 
Paper. The knowledge which the author has acquired of the 
subject discussed is no doubt highly creditable to him; but 
it is one which cannot be mastered but at the expense of a 
long and laborious apprenticeship. The notion that there is a 
"fixed" rate of mortality and a "fixed" rate of sickness is 
evidently untenable. There is reason to believe that these rates 
differ in every association, not widely perhaps, but characteris- 
ticsdly. Independently of the locality of a society and oceups- 
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tioii of the individuals forming one, the mode of admitting 
members, and the grounds of exclusion — the quantum of medical 
investigation — ^the rules by which persons are admitted on the sick 
list or taken from it — the position and character of the members 
who have the management — and many other similar influences, 
make themselves felt, and give a particular character to each. Even 
the average rate's of sickness and mortaUty throughout the country 
cannot be considered as ever " fixed." No doubt they may remain 
invariable for years; but time may still produce changes, as we have 
reason to believe it has done already. Such being the case, there 
is, of course, great room for difference of opinion as to the rates 
which should be selected in any particular instance ; and it is quite 
possible that good reasons might be found for the discrepancies 
which Mr. Tompkins points out, and that dissimilarities exist, either 
in the circumstances or the constitution of these Societies, which 
would naturally escape the observation of all but^.that of an expe- 
rienced actuary. It is, however, undoubtedly true, that great 
inconvenience is felt from the want of sufficient data, especially as 
regards sickness — what has been collected and published on that 
head being, as Mr. Tompkins justly states, notoriously imperfect and 
insufficient; and therefore it is undeniable that the making the 
valuable data collected with so much labour by Mr. Tidd Pratt 
accessible, would be a great boon to the whole community. As 
regards the general question, it is high time that some step were 
taken to place the Friendly Societies of this country on a better 
footing; for, notwithstanding the laudable efforts inade by the 
Government for years past, and the strenuous exertions of Mr. 
Sotheron, Mr. Bonham-Carter, and other members of the legisla- 
ture, to bring about such changes in the law as might be calculated 
to improve their condition, nothing can on the whole be more 
unsatisfactory. For our own part we are disposed to think that it 
would be wiser to discourage them, and to strive to induce the 
classes more immediately concerned with them to follow the ex- 
ample of their perhaps more intelligent fellows in the next and 
superior grades of life, who prefer to resort for similar objects to 
independent associations, established for the purpose of meeting 
their wants in this respect. It is much to be feared that the good 
effected by the Friendly Societies bears no proportion to the loss and 
disappointment which their failure so frequently entails ; and it is to 
be doubted whether there can ever be that constancy and stability 
in the management of them which is essential to carry out and 
bring to completion contracts which, from their nature, must be of 
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many years' duration. If associations of the kind be indispensable 
to the cksses from which Friendly Societies are constituted, it 
would be well to base them on the most simple principles, leaving 
more serious arrangements to be dealt with by more stable bodies. 
An annual subscription, to be expended upon the sickness of the 
year, or to be divided amongst the survivors at the end of it, might 
be to a certain extent beneficial, and might serve for the cultivation 
of a friendly understanding, and for the promotion of mutual good 
offices; whilst any loss of moment, or disappointment of conse- 
quence, would be out of the question. - All experience seems to 
prove that a high order of intelligence, and integrity strengthened 
by a somewhat conspicuous position, are alone fitted to administer 
successfully affairs of the kind in question ; and that the interests 
of the labouring population would be more secure and better cared 
for in the hands of the Savings' Banks and well established As- 
surance Companies than in their own. — ^Ed. A. M. 



On the Influence of the Ages of the Parents at the time of Marriage 
on the Sex of Children, and on the Prolificness of Marriages. 
By Samttel Brown, F.S.S., one of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Institute of Actuaries, and Actuary of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society. 

In the course of the inquiries which led to the paper, read before 
the Institute of Actuaries, and published in the last number of the 
Assurance Magazine, on "the Uniform Action of the Human 
Will," which was principally illustrated by the regularity in the 
proportion of marriages between different classes and at different 
ages, I was very much struck by the law which appears to regulate 
the relative proportion of the sexes at birth. It has long been 
observed that, in all countries in which the law of population is not 
unusually disturbed, more males are born than females. This is 
the result, not of a few isolated observations, but of more than 
seventy millions of facts, collected from authentic sources in diffe- 
rent kingdoms, and for many succeeding years. The proportion 
varies from nearly 109 males to 100 females in Russia, down to 
104-62 males to 100 females in Sweden; Great Britain occupying 
the last place but one, about 104*75 to 100. The average births 
for all Europe may be taken as 106 males to 100 females. The 
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